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A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT 


When the year 1876 opened the way for a new educational 
regime in America, as 1776 had opened the way for a new 
political regime, it was Baltimore that attracted the elite of 
the ambitious younger scholars of the country. Today the last 
member of that first group of teachers and students has passed 
from the active list of the faculty of the Johns Hopkins, but 
their initiative and enthusiasm have left an enduring mark 
upon many phases of academic work in the United States, 
and the men they reached are passing the stimulus on to still 
widening circles, Into this faculty of ’76 came Marshall Elliott, 
after only one scant year of previous teaching, but with a 
remarkable diversity of preparation. Born in 1844 in North 
Carolina, and sent in 1862 by his Quaker parents past the mili- 
tary lines to friends and co-religionists in the North, he went 
through Haverford College; then, the war over, he taught for 
a year back home, and in 1867 entered Harvard. In 1868 he 
crossed the Atlantic and remained in Europe for the eight years 
that preceded his coming to Baltimore, studying and traveling 
in France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and earning 
in any way that came to hand the indispensable supplement to 
whatever funds may have reached him from America. Tutor- 
ing seems to have been the main stand-by, and he found 
some market for travel articles and notes, yet it can not have 
been exclusively for the pleasure of the experience that at 
least from time to time he lived the Bohemian life. It was the 
unusual length and variety of this European experience 
which formed a background for the breadth of interest and 
information that later on impressed all who knew him well. 

Much of this period was spent upon Sanskrit, comparative 
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philology, and the oriental languages, and it was largely in 
them that his scientific training lay, but at the same time he 
was studying and reading widely in French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. When he joined the faculty of the Johns Hop- 
kins, the opening for him there lay in the Romance Languages, 
which even then he still considered as his secondary rather 
than as his principal field, but it was not long before his 
choice was definitely made and until he set himself wholeheart- 
edly at work in the subject to which he was to devote the 
remainder of his life. 

There was only too much to be done for the advancement 
of modern language study. The few men who had stood out 
in relief by reason of creditable accomplishment had left little 
imprint upon the general situation, and the America of 1876 
was more indifferent to the life and thought of foreign-speak- 
ing nations than the America of 1776 had been. In our colleges 
and schools the efforts to give a serious place to the modern 
languages were sporadic and in the main feeble. The 
American-born teacher, with the aid of grammar and diction- 
ary, managed to keep a bit ahead of his students; as for the 
pronunciation, the “English system” that was still esteemed 
good enough for Latin was surely good enough for French 
or German. “Natives” also had some place as teachers; but . 
the schools which showed a leaning to them had little thought 
that these natives required other equipment for teaching their 
mother tongue than to have learned it at their mother’s knee. 
Occasionally a classical scholar or a general linguist who had 
by his contacts or his interests acquired some grasp of a 
modern European speech was lending a hand; thus a Whit- 
ney pauses in the midst of other duties to write aschool gram- 
mar of German or of French. Contempt, indifference, or con- 
descension: such were the usual attitudes toward modern 
language teaching when Elliott started to build up a school 
for the training of scholars and teachers in the Romance 
Languages. 

To this situation, offering so little that was inviting | or 
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_ hopeful and demanding a man of more than ordinary parts, 
what gualifications did Elliott bring? First of all, a broad 
knowledge of the languages and the peoples, and an under- 
standing of what they had contributed to civilization, of what 
they could contribute to American life and learning. Along 
with this, a patience, a persistence and a hopefulness proof 
against discouragements, and an ambition in which self-seeking 
played no part. Above all, the commanding quality which 
contributed most to the influence he wielded was his genial 
human sympathy. He was not free from the longing to mold 
into finished edifices the scientific materials with which he 
dealt. He initiated studies in historical phonetics, in semantics, 
in dialectology, and in Old-French hiterature, but again and 
again, when his investigations disclosed a promising phase 
of the work he had begun, he turned it over to a younger 
coworker to be carried to completion. And when he gave, it 
was no grudging gift. From the group work that goes on in 
. seminaries or laboratories there come manifold studies that 
bear alone the name of the director, or bear it as the first 
of two names, but when we look through the bibliography 
of the subjects that figured in the Romance seminary of the 
Johns Hopkins, we find, rather than the name of Elliott, the 
names of his pupils. Thus, for example, it is Jenkins, Keidel, 
Brush, Dargan, Austin, Lancaster, Harry, Curdy, and Snave- 
ly who have written of Marie de France or of the medieval 
fable. While at times Elliott would let us catch glimpses of 
a disappointment that his published work was less extensive 
than it might have been, there was never a shade of regret for — 
any contribution he had thereby made to the work of others. 
Nor need we ourselves feel any such regret, for the material 
which Elliott was preeminently qualified to mold was human 
material, and, had he spent less of his time in shaping men, 
he might have made_a larger firsthand contribution to the 
literature of his subject, but he would have left behind fewer 
scholars and an environment less favorable for producing 
them. 
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This human sympathy was of the kind that made itself felt 
- from the first moment of contact. A passage in a letter from 
Matzke of Leland Stanford, written only a short time before 
Elhott’s death and when no one yet dreamed that Matzke 
would be the first of the two to pass away, brings this out in 
especially vivid fashion. “I wonder if you remember the first 
time I met you. It was in Monument Square; I was so imma- 
ture that I scarcely knew what I wanted except this one thing: 
that I wanted to learn and knew I could work. I felt so small 
and ignorant that I did not know what to say. Yet before the 
interview was over | was at ease and confident that you 
would lead me. And you never failed me. I could always come 
to you and meet the encouragement I needed. If 1 have accom- 
plished anything in our work, I owe it to your inspiration, 
and the same is true of every other man who has had the good 
fortune to be your pupil.” The testimony of Matzke corres- 
ponds exactly, in all its essentials, to my own experience. My 
first interview was in the large second-floor front room at 
935 North Calvert Street, as Elliott sat before the capacious 
yellow desk with its curious niches and cubby-holes, the desk 
which all of his earlier students associate with their memo- 
ries of him, which he willed to the senior member of his staff, 
and near which, in recent years, I have stood and seen the 
edition of the Libro de Apolonio move to completion. When 
the maid who answered my ring had avowed her ignorance 
regarding Dr. Elliott's presence or absence,—in all the years 
thereafter 1 never knew the supply of that discreet ignorance 
to fail,— when I had been passed on to Mrs. Boyle, the ever 
watchful secretary, and had received her laissez-passer, I 
entered the study appalled at myself for wishing to take up 
Romance Languages with an equipment in them to start with 
that in these days would no longer even get me past the Col- 
lege Entrance Board; and I was possessed of a firm conviction 
that I should promptly be shown the door. When an hour 
later I came away, Elliott had outlined the heavy task ahead 
of me, and had put it up to me whether I wished to undertake 
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it. That I felt the determination to set myself to pursuing the 
task, and that I have never since ceased trying to catch up 
with it, is due to the assurance which | instantly acquired 
and always have retained that I had found a friendly and 
unfailing guide. 

In breadth, depth, permanence, Elliott's interest in his stu- 
dents was the greatest I have known. It embraced all who 
were in earnest and who were free from sham. In dealing with 
serious, honest students whose promise of development was 
problematical, when his younger colleagues were early in 
advising that it was in the interest of all concerned that 
some one or another pupil drop out of the department, Elliott 
uniformly advocated that we wait until we were surer that 
no mistake was being made, citing instances in which a seem- 
ingly unpromising man had with time found his pace and 
made good. To put it in F. M. Warren’s words, the most 
blighting of all records for a modern language man is to have 
tried it out under Elliott and have had no success in catching 
step. This interest of Elliott in his Romance circle extended not 
alone to our academic problems, but to all our affairs, and it 
was an interest which followed his men out into the world 
and never grew cold. A bachelor for nearly the whole of his 
life and early deprived of most of his immediate relatives, 
the university group to a remarkable degree constituted his 
family. For his students he was in the beginning “Uncle Mar- 
shall,” but as time went on he became exclusively “Papa 
Elliott.” It was doubtless the wish of the fates that the two 
Hopkins professors who have been dubbed “Papa” should be 
bachelors, to the end that their genial fatherliness might 
extend in its fulness to the whole of the broad circle of their 
spiritual children. | 

Elliott's sympathetic understanding, his faith in men, his 
patience in building with the material to hand, his willing- 
ness to merge himself in others, his optimism and his large 
geniality constituted a unique combination for the pioneer 
work ahead of him when he entered upon his professorship, 
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and destined him for leadership in the organization, not sim- 
ply of his Hopkins department, but of the modern language 
" work of the country. By correspondence and interviews he 
established a wide acquaintance with the teachers, in order to 
quicken their professional consciousness and to enlist in coor- 
dinated effort those who showed progressive tendencies. So 
soon as any substantial response began to be elicited, he 
brought about, in December, 1883, a gathering of Modern 
Language professors, and the forty who by dint of his stren- 
uous exertions assembled in New York formed the nucleus 
of the two thousand members who now constitute the Modern 
Language Association of America. During the first seven years 
of the existence of this organization he remained the secretary 
and the editor of its publications. Undismayed by the editorial 
duties thus created, he inaugurated in 1886 the first American 
periodical in his field, the Modern Language Notes, with initial 
assets of one subscription plus his energy and faith. This jour- 
nal was not taken over by the University until he had pub- 
lished a number of volumes and had gotten it upon a secure 
running basis, and in the meantime he wes not alone chief 
editor but business manager and publisher, issuing it from a 
press established on his premises. In this same year 1886 he 
was instrumental in bringing about the union in support of 
the Modern Language Association of all the groups whose 
adherence was needed in order to assure its status as the 
completely representative organization in its domain. This 
union, sealed in the December meeting by the election of 
James Russell Lowell to the presidency, was not long in devel- 
oping the Association to a point that permitted its secretary 
to follow his normal practice of turning his enterprises over 
to other hands once the critical period safely past and the future 
secure. 

The wide contacts resulting from these activities had brought 
Professor Elliott into touch with a majority of the more ambi- 
tious teachers in his own and all closely allied fields. From 
every part of the country they looked to him for direction and 
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encouragement in their attempts to enlarge their equipment 
or to inaugurate and carry on research. He always gave liber- 
ally of his time to these incipient or developing scholars, 
some of whom later became his pupils at Baltimore, some of 
whom he never saw face to face, and a number of whom are 
today leaders in their specialties. Before the days of univer- 
sity correspondence schools, he set a model for stimulating 
and teaching through the interchange of letters, but a model 
distinct in aims and methods from its successors. Professor 
Alcée Fortier of Tulane used to tell me how Elliott's encou- 
ragement and guidance lay back of all his studies in Louis- 
iana French, and how, when engaged in that work, he deter- 
mined that his son, while still in the formative period, should 
go and study under Elliott’s immediate direction. There are 
other instances of this extension of influence over two gener- 
ations. Edward Allen Fay received one of the first two doc- 
torates awarded by the Johns Hopkins in Romance Lan- 
guages; his son was preparing for the Johns Hopkins doctor- 
ate at the time of Elliott's death. 

Leadership in a vigorous and unflagging campaign for the 
development and recognition of a neglected subject of study 
could hardly fail to give rise to conflicts of interest and even 
to occasional hostility. Elliott’s personal foes were rare, but 
they existed. I know of none of these to whom he was not 
willing, and even eager, to extend the hand of conciliation. 
Sooner than quarrel, he was always ready to yield the unes- 
sentials, living up to the measure of the tenets of the Society 
of I‘riends with which he was affiliated. But it occasionally 
happened that, misled by this innate gentleness, some too 
self-confident individual essayed to dragoon Elliott into sacri- 
ficing something he held to be vital, and if on such an occasion 
his more belligerent juniors chanced to be present, their glee 
was great, for he who had gone out for wool invariably slunk 
away shorn. Yet the offensive-defensive was never Elliott’s 
normal procedure: he greatly preferred to yield the shadow if 
he could win the substance, and to attain to the substance by 
means of a tranquil, indefatigable persistence. 
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The closing years were marked by personal troubles, prece- 
ding and accompanying the physical suffering of the twelve 
months during which a malignant tumor sapped his strength 
and finally brougth death by slow starvation. Professor Elhott’s 
courage throughout this time was a marvelous exhibition of 
will-power. In the presence of others, his whole thought 
seemed centered on sparing them any share of gloom. His 
references to his illness never lacked an optimistic word about 
the future, and rather than seeking comfort, he was constantly 
on the alert to cheer us up. It would be a mistake to term 
this bearing a pretence; it was a genuine expression of the 
philosophy that directed his life. While I have occasion to 
know that, save during a brief period when he showed marked 
indications of improvement, he had no illusions regarding the 
outcome of his illness, and while that illness was intensified 
by other sorrows, yet he willed to make the months that were 
left him count their fullest, for his friends and for himself as 
well, in comforting and congenial association. And those 
months did count, counted so richly that in spite of the pain 
they brought they crowned his life as nothing else could have 
done. His face would light up as he told of President Remsen's 
snatching time from a busy day to come to visit him, of Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve’s taking the long road to the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital to exchange reminiscences of earlier days, of 
Kurrelmeyer’s regular trips to bring in, fresh from his farm, 
the eggs he hoped would tempt the tired palate, of unantici- 
pated calls from some whom he would have expected to be 
indifferent, of long journeys to his bedside by former pupils and 
distant friends, of the appreciative letters that arrived in a 
steady and unceasing stream. His great delight in life had been 
to help others; he had the satisfaction of learning—and it 
carne to him as a genuine and happy surprise— how broad the 
circle was of those who looked to him with affection. One of 
the things that touched him most deeply was that in two 
separate instances old students of his whose differing views 
on scientific questions had brought about their estrangement 
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from each other reported that they had reestablished a ground 
for common understanding in their affection for him and had 
composed their differences. In the ways that for this man con- 
stituted the highest satisfaction, the closing epoch of his life 
was a time of rich fruition. 

The end came on November ninth, 1910, and he was laid 
to rest on the hill of Greenmount Cemetery which overlooks 
the section of Baltimore where he did his life work. Estimates 
of his characteristics and his services are contained in Volume 
26 of the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
and in the Johns Hopkins Circular. for January, 19141, and a 
survey of the influence he exercised upon Romance teaching 
through the men he prepared for the doctorate was published 
in the eighth volume of the Romanic Review. Some details 
regarding his early life were collected by G. C. Keidel and 
published in 1917. His students and colleagues in the Romance 
Languages issued in 1914 two volumes of studies which had 
been intended as a celebration of his thirty-fifth year in the 
Johns Hopkins; and since 1914 there appears periodically the 
series of monographs in the Romance Languages bearing his 
name. But his most permanent memorial, and the one to which 
he would give the preference, consists in the perpetuation of 
his ideas and his ideals in the work of his boys and of those 
to whom they in turn transmit some of his spirit. 

With the perspective which the lapse of years should bring, 
I have set down briefly an estimate of Marshall Elliott. I real- 
ize how inadequately I reproduce his most attractive sides, 
and I am also conscious that personal sentiment may still 
retain a deflecting influence. Yet whatever additions or sub- 
tractions may be needed, I have given the impression of my | 
old chief which is awakened each time 1 look up to his like- 
ness on my wall. And as I think of the others who today share 
my feeling for him, I see in this a cumulative testimony of 
more assured value than any single article that might be 
written. Were 1 worthy that some one of the men who have 
come under my influence should look back on me in after 
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days as many of Elliott’s men look back on him, I should 
count it the surest evidence that life had been what I should 
wish to have it be. Today, just as when thirteen years ago 
Gildersleeve wrote the closing words of his appraisal of Elliott, 
“the clear image of his personality is radiant with the love of 
all who really knew him.” 
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